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ABSTRACT 

Youth labor market successes and problems have roots 
in young people's childhood experiences. The many components of basic 
skills and employability skills are acquired through the educational 
process. Each skill has its counterpart in the expected outcomes of 
young people's education^ Data in labor market research can be 
interpreted as empirical estimates of basic and employability skills. 
These data can be evaluated to see how va^-'ious dimensions of basic 
and employability skills affect young people ♦s labor market 
experiences. Data suggest that youth who have diplomas have acquired 
more knowledge than dropouts. Only a few rough estimates of the 
numbers of young people with deficiencies in their educational 
backgrounds are available. The major reason for difficulties in 
attempting to estimate the dimensions of the educational problem is 
the lack of agreement on a set of definitions for "educational 
deficiencies." The literature indicates that the characteristics of 
young people's families, the schools they attends the areas in which 
they live, and youth's own attributes operate separately and in 
combination to affect dropout status. Research shows that although 
the acquisition of basic skills has a payoff in the job market, the 
payoff to a diploma seems to be even greater. (61 endnotes) (YLB) 
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PAST IS PROLOGUE: 
EDUCATIONAL DEFICIENCIES AND THE YOUTH LABOR MARKET PROBLEM 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Reducing tht high rates of unettployaent »aong youth In inner cities and 
rural areas has long t»een on the Kation*t policy agenda. In recent years » 
the high Incidence of deficiencies in haaic and employ ability akills awong 
these young people has joined their unereployoent rates as an issue of 
national concern* 

This paper reviews the evidence on youths* basic and etRployability 
skills and on the ways they affect the labor »arket experiences of young 
people, age 16-22. It finds that how well youth fare when they reach these 
ages is largely determined by their experiences before they become 16 years 
old. Distinguishing between youth aged 14 or 15 and those who are 16 or 17 
can be misleading. Well adjusted » well educated 15 year olds are likely to 
become well adjusted, weli educated 16 year olds. Youth with problems at 
age 15 can be expected to continue to have problems at age 16, 17 or 18, 
when they have entered the workforce. . 

To enhance the prospects of youth likely to be "at risk** when they 
enter the job market » aeveral aspects of their education must be improved. 
This means addressing their deficiencies in basic akillt «nd in knowledge 
«bout the workings of the labor market. For some, it means improving their 
"attitudes,** attitudes which may have developed because of poor experiences 
inside a classroom, within their families or neighborhoods, or both* A 
separate, but related, goal is to reduce the school dropout rate: grad- 
U4ites fare . tter in the job market than dropouts even after taking into 
account differences in attitudes and levels of basic skills. For youth 
already out of tchool and "at risk,** it ia important to distinguish among 
them in terms of the types of deficiencies they have — poor attitudes, low 
levels cf basic skills and/or lack of a ulploma. 

Just as displaced workers have been found to differ in the aervices 
they require, so young people differ in the types of educational assistance 
they need.(l) These differences need to be taken into account if policies 
and programs designed to assist "at risk** youth are to be successful. 

The next section defines the sany components of "basic skills'* and 
"employability skills'* and relates them to the expected outcomes of the 
educational process. Section II also discusses ways in which Infomation 
in labor market research can be interpreted as empl ileal astisates of basic 
and employability skills and what receipt of a high school diploma seems to 
represent. Section III presents evidence on the magnitude of aducational 
problems among young people* It indicates likely numbers of youth with 
various difficulties and describes the particular characteristics of drop- 
outs. The ways in which educational — or skill — deficiencies affect 
youth's labor market axperiencea are described in Section IV, Section V 
contains the sunntary and conclusions. 



The paper Is based oa « review of the renearch oft the labor itarket 
experLnc^ of youth who do not attend college. U /^^J^J^^^! 
Mterature reviews, most of which were undertake, in the late 1970s and 
eirJri^rOa.Ca) and concentrates on aynthesi^lng i*ork undertaken since that 

II. BASIC SKILLS, EMPLOYABILITV SKILLS ANB HIGH SCHODL DIPLOMAS 

The terms basic skills, employability akills and "j^^^f 
are often used in discussions of youth»e education and draining needs. 
So^ever, policy-«akers, researchers . .^^^^f^^^^^^^, .cquls Ho: of 
community have yet to agree on ^^eir exact definitions. T^^^ V high school 
basic skills is considered to time, 
diploma: graduates may or may not have ^^/^^a^ gt^ould be 

there is no universal agreement on the ievels of achievement tnat snou 
consistent with receipt of a diploma. 

The term basic skills is used in different ways. So'netimes basic 

skills art defined narrowly to --^^-J^^f^^^^ ' to'fncLdJ prob "m^ 
compute. (3) Other times, they are defined broadly, to include proo 

solving skills. (4) 

EmDlovabllity skills seem to have several component's - having "Proper 
attitude^" in ormation about the job market, and occupation-specif c 
frllnine However, these several components have not been Precisely 

aLuTWe ]t mtrket'lnflud^s^slveTal items, knowing about U) -Iternat ve 
or cuoationf their educational requirements, and the wages they offer, Qb) 
rffective^et^^^^^^ Job search; and (c) how to behave in /^^er- 
views.(6) Occupation-specific training include, training <'tta-^J^^ 
vocaUonal education courses while youth are ^^'^^^'^^/f nrUf ?n 

out of school youth, training obtained on the job, in the armed forces in 

renticeship'prog;ams, or through federally -P™^,^^/-"^^ 
those funded under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA).(7) 

Expected Outcomes of Education 

Acauiring all these skills - narrowly defined basic skills, broadly 

people's education. In this context, e<Juc»tion i%^«":^^J^^^°V]^;.,ion 
?erm represents the full process by which people J/.'J'ty of 

includes! but goes beyond, formal •chooling. ^l^f^^^J^J^^^^^ 
settings: young people learn 

but also through experiences !*"^""Usure to newspapers, 

snd the general environment, including through exposure lo n p f 

oagasines and television. 
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For purposes of relating basic and ewployability skills to the 
education process » it is helpful to categorise the expected outcomes of 
education as — 

K acquisition of reading skills; 

2% acquisition of knowledge (such as math^ history^ spelling and 

grammar) gained through the use of reading skills j 
3* acquisition of knowledge gained through observation of the 

**world around one** and through interaction with family^ friends 

and others; 

4» successful application of previously gained knowledge to new 

situations; 

5# development of attitudes and behavior that are consistent with 
being productive tsembers of the society^ polity and 
economy •(8) 

The acquisition of basic skills (narrowly defined) most closely approxi^ 
mates the acquisition of reading skills and of knowledge, through reading and 
other weans ~ the first three outcomes on this list* Acquiring basic skills 
(broadly defined) includes also the fourth outcome^ which is basically the 
acquisition of problem-solving skills. 

Acquiring employability skills means obtaining basic skills^ and more. 
First, it also means having acquired knowledge not only in snch areas as math 
and history, but also knowledge about the labor market* Second, it may also 
include having acquired some occupatlon-^specif ic skills » such as that 
obtained through vocational education. Third, having employability skills 
means having developed "proper attitudes and behavior,** the fifth outcome on 
this list. 

It should be noted that receipt of a high school diploma is not listed as 
a separate educational outcome. Rather, it measures some — typically 
unspecified — level of achievement of all the goals combined. As such, 
receipt of a diploma is similar to the acquisition of employability skills, 
although employability skills may also include occupation-specific training. 
As a practical matter, some states have minimum basic requirements for 
graduation and a diploma is often a prerequisite for additional formal 
education and for many jobs. 

Measuring Basic and Employability Skills 

The labor market literature contains data that can be Interpreted as 
empirical measures of the educational outcomes of basic and employability 
skills. These d^ta can also be evaluated to see how various dimensions of 
basic and employablllty^ skills affect young people*s labor market 
experiences* 

There is some Xniormation that nay be directly Interpreted as estimates 
of the extent to which youth have attained a particular goal^ 



In this category are various »e«8ures of vocational education courses 
taken. Also, acquisition of narrowly defined basic tkills can be oeasured by 
Armed Forces Qualifying Test (AFQT) tcores and.icores on prose tests (reading 
and interpreting prose » as in newspaper articles, laagazlnes and books). (9) 

Most of the infortoatlon is wore accurately described as rough indicators 
of the extent to which youth have attained the goals of basic and employa- 
bility skills. The ways in which this type of information Is interpreted 
here require explanation. 

First, letter grades in school capture two elements of the process of 
education or skill acquisition. They measure the extent to which youth have 
acquired basic skills — how much they know and how well they know it. In 
addition, among otherwise similar students, more B&tivated ones would be 
expected to have higher grades. Thus, to tome extent, letter grades tnay also 
be interpreted as measures of attitudes, in this case toward learning in 
school, (10) 

Second, delinquency and having been disciplined by school authorities may 
also be interpreted as indicators of the attitudes of In-school youth, (It 
is recognized that to some extent being disciplined in school also captures 
the practices of schools in the way they handle "difficult** students.) Among 
out-of-school youth, comparable measures include delinquency or engaging in 
illegal activities, and "absenteeism from work." All of these are measures 
of youth's actions, from which their attitudes can be irtf erred. It teems 
reasonable to state that the more a young person has engaged in delinquent 
behavior, been disciplined by school authorities or has unexplained absences 
from work, the less likely he/she is either to have the attitudes deemed 
proper within society as a whole or to be motivated to behave responsibly in 
social or work settings. (U) 

Third, measures of the particular employability skill having know- 
ledge about the workings of the labor market — are imprecise. Estimates of 
how much youth know about different occupations have been found to proxy for 
young people's IQ levels and appear to have little value as Indicators of 
their labor market knowledge. ( 12) More reliable indicators of youth's know- 
ledge in this area appear to be measures of their actions. Here there is 
some information on how young people go about looking for work and what 
references they have for potential employers, (13) 

Measuring a High School Diploma 

While there have been »any investigations of the "dropout problem,** the 
emphasis has been on the forces that influence young people's decisions to 
leave school, rather than on the educational attributes of graduates versus 
dropouts. Still, from these examinations and from data on test scores, it is 
possible to compare «nd contrast some of the differences between graduates 
and dropouts* Because there is no commonly accepted standard for graduates* 
skills, knowledge or attitudes, the information presented here describes the 
achievements of graduates (who do not attend college) in relative terms — 
how they compare to dropouts, (14) 



Youth »Uh diplomas h.ve higher .ver.M levels of b«lc ,V.nU th.a 
droDouU .Ithough the extent of the difference does not .ee. to be Urge. 

ITJZ rdlpltJ-dr) s/»U.r result, h.ve been found usln. other «.sures 
of basic skills, such as grades and AFQT scores. (16) 

Through their actions, graduates '''''' '''tLTdifferrtfy 

attitudes fro^ those of dropouts. The two groups ""^^ " 

deXinouent behavior during their school years. (17) ^/^*f , /^^^^^^^^ 

C are"i:n ^^^^^ 

toong iLer-clty bUcV young men in particular, f.'^uates are less likely 
than dropouts to have unexplained absences from work. 1 18} 

Taken together, these results suggest that youth who have "iPl^^'^'^f 
aculfer mlrl knowledge than dropouts to some e.tent at^lesst.^^ As ^^^^^^^^ 

^:h^lo'r!'%o'7he"rxten\"thVtl:prrs-Lterp/^^ 
both these attributes, a diploma becomes a 

it^d^/e/^" ^d'l^fVer^fr':: rpa«ria?'gr:du-Ite^Tn 'JTtheV k'njwledge or 
attitudes. 

111. DIMENSIONS OF THE EDUCATIONS- PROBLEM 

uKtio «r>Hrv-makers employers, and education and training practitioners 
reall^'tha^t't^touth- haTe -.= "clencles in t^^'^^^Vmr \»b\^^^^^^^^ 
there are serToSi difficulties In attempting to estimate tneir numo 
^a or reason for these difficulties is the lack of agreement on a set of 
definitions for "educational deficiencies. 

The number of dropouts is typically used to estl-.te the 
the educational problem .ince in theo^^^^^^^^^ 

SLe"e\ 'th're is no one 'figure *th.t Is totally reliable: different data 

Source.' pro"de dHf^ent counts of the "-^/'/^./"rd^MclencVw!: 
lll,„ l\<i^ A .econd oroblem with this ■easure of educational deficiency was 
foted' «rlltr: thejrare aeveral uncertainties over the -eaning of a 

diploma # 
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The numbers of youth who lack *«slc tkilU, proper attitudes, or 
Information about the Job market are even wore difficult to determine. While 
there are some published data that suggest the number who lack basic ikills. 
Information on attitudes la found only for dropouts, and there is "no 
published information on the number who lack information about the several 
dimensions of the workings of the labor market described earlier. 

Number tacking Basic Skills 

Test scores on reading levels offer evidence on the extent to which youth 
lack basic skills. There is some Information on reading abilities of young 
people who were 21 to 25 in 1985 and tome on the reading proficiencies of 
youth aged 9, 13, aiid 17 over the period 1970 to 1983. 

Data for 21 to 25 year olds associate reading scores with that which 
would be expected of typical eleventh grade students and typical eighth grade 
students. Findings here indicate that 38.5 percent (about 7#7 million young 
people) read below average for youth in the eleventh grade and 20,2 percent 
(4.4 million persons) ^are below average for eighth graders. (20) 

Lack of proficiency in reading is particularly a prfeblem among blacks and 
Hispanics, according to these data. (See Diagram 1.) For example, 15 
percent of white 21 to 25 year olds, but almost 30 percent of Hispanics and 
almost 50 percent of blacks in this age group read below the eighth grade 
level. 

Data on the reading abilities of 9, 13, and 17 year olds associate test 
scores with certain levels of proficiency rather than with grade levels. 
Findings here Indicate that almost 100 percent of 17 year olds have a "basic" 
level of proficiency, which is defined as "the ability to understand specific 
or sequentially related information. "(21) A smaller proportion Is proficient 
at the next highest reading level: 84 percent of 17 year olds read at the 
"intermediate" level, a level which suggests "an ability to search for 
specific information, interrelate ideas, and make generalisations. "(22) 
Alternatively stated, approximately 600,000 17 year olds (if percent) do not 
meet this standard. 

Diagram 2 gives the proportions of white, black, and Hispanic 9, 13, and 
17 year olds who read at the intermediate level over the period 1973 to 1983. 
As shown in this diagram, by age 9 blacks and Hispanics already Jag behind 
whites in their reading proficiency. For example, In 1983, 22 percent of 
white 9 year olds were at the Intermediate level, compared to A, 5 percent of 
blacks and Hispanics. But great strides are made between ages 9 and 13. 
While between 1973 and 1983 there were only small increases in the 
proportions of black and Hispanic 9 year elds who read at this level, aieable 
increases occurred among 13 year olds — from 24 to 35 percent among blacks 
and from 30 to 39 percent among Hispanics, 

In general, differences among white, black, and Hispanics are diminishing 
within all age groups. This is occurring because the percentages of "good 
readers" among black and Hispanic 13 and 17 year olds are Increasing while 
the percentages among whites were approximately constant. To the extent that 




these treuds continue, It could be f>roJected that over "^0 pttntni of bUck 
and Hispanic H year olds (and 40 percent of the 13 year oliSs) will be 
reading at the intermediate level by the beginning of the 19906. 

Number tacking High School Diplomas 

National data indicate that the proportion of ttudents dropping out has 
resaalned relatively ateady over the past decade. (See Diagram 3.) About 15 
percent of 20 to 24 year olds do not cotaplete high school «nd have not 
received a CED after leaving school. The proportion of black 20 to 24 year 
olds without a diploma or GED has been declining, but still remains above the 
national average, at about 20 percent. The proportion of Hispanic 20 to 24 
year olds without • diploma has fluctuated around 40 percent. Overall, In 
1986, there were a little over 3 taillion 20 to 24 year olds who had not 
completed high school. 

Age-specific dropout rates provide useful insights into these figures: 
they indicate at what ages different groups drop out snd return to school to 
obtain GEDs. The dropout rate of 17 year olds measures the proportion who 
leave school prior to the normal sc*»ool leaving age; dropout rates among 
18-19 year olds measure the proportion who did not complete school at the 
typical graduation age; and dropout rates for youth pver age 19 are the 
proportions who both left school and did not return to obtain either a 
diploma or a GED. (23) 

As showr* in Diagram 4, white and black youth are about equally likely to 
leave school prior to age 18, the typical graduation age. Among young people 
•ge 18 and older, dropout rates among blacks are higher than those of whites. 
At every age, Hispanic dropout rates are substantially above those of blacks 
«nd whites. 

These age-specific data also permit developing rough estimates of the 
number of youth who are likely to be dropouts in the future. (See Diagram 5.) 
The 17 to 22 year olds in 1994 are currently 10 to 15 years of »ge; and the 
17 to 22 year olds in 1997 »re presently 7 to 12 years of sge. These pro- 
jections suggest that there will likely be 3 million dropouts among 17 to 22 
year olds in 1994 if the dropout rates of the late 1970s and early 1980s 
prevail .(24) Of these 3 million youth, 60 percent are white; almost 25 
percent, Hispanic; and a little under 20 percent, black. 
Characteristics of Dropouts 

In the literature on youth's labor narket experiences, there have been 
iMny investigations of the characteristics of graduates compared to drop- 
outs. (25) Uhile precise spproaches itnd results differ ssong researchers, 
there are some general findings. 

This research on dropouts has been plagued by «n laportant methodological 
issue that has crucial policy implications. The problem is that that dropouts 

solely because they lack diplomas — say be »ore susceptible to losing 
their jobs, snd to having difficulties finding oew ones. Alternatively, ss 
suggested •arlier, it «ay be that dropouts have characteristics — such as 
poor attitudes — that would lead to labor »arket problems even if they had 
diplomas. One of the w>st important findings implicit in the literature is 
that both problems seem to exist: there are differences among dropouts. 
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In broad terras, the chtracterlttict of young people's families, the 
schools they attend, the areas in which they live, and youth's own attributes 
operate separately and in combination to affect how youth fare in school and 
their dropout status. During their achooling years, young people are "being 
educated" in aeveral settings and their txperiences in one setting — such as 
within the family — affect their experiences within another, such as the 
classroom. 

Graduates and dropouts tend to have different types of home life. 
Dropouts are wore likely than graduates to come from poor families, where 
either the mother or father is not in the home, and the parent who Is there 
has not completed high school. (26) How such a family life affects young 
people can be gleaned from their own atatements. For example, Hispanic 
students (who are more likely than white youth to live in low-income families 
and have parents without high school diplomas) are wore likely than whites to 
report that the following adversely affects their achool work: "worry over 
ooney problems, - "lack of a good place to study," and "parents aren't 
interested in my education. **(27) 

But not all dropouts co^^e from poor and unstable familieJt-and not all such 
families have children who are dropouts. Youth's own characteristics are also 
important to exa'nlne, * 

First, whether young people are white, black, or Hispanic is not important 
to their dropout behavior once other factors (such as their family 
backgrounds) likely to influence this action have been taken into account. 
Black youth have a lower probability of dropping ovt of school than whites and 
Hispanics are no different from whites. These findings indicate that the 
reasons for the high dropout rates among blacks and Hispanics (shown in 
Diagrams 3 and 6) are related to blacks' and Hispanics* higher probability of 
experiencing the other factors affecting the drop-out decision* (28) 

Second, young men and women do not differ in their likelihoods of leaving 
achool early. The reasons they offer for dropping out do differ: over a 
third of young women dropouts, but 5 percent of young men dropouts report that 
marriage or pregnancy was their reason for leaving achool. (29) 

Third, dropouts can be distinguished from graduates by their levels of 
academic achievement — or basic akills — and their "attitudes." To aome 
extent these characteristics of youth can be separated; but to aome extent, 
they are also interconnected. 

Academic achievement Is measured by the extent to which youth »ove from 
one grade level to the next, and by how well they progress in their learning, 
that Is, by the letter grades they receive In aubject areas. Viewed in this 
way, the process of education becovea a aeries of building blocks* For 
example, at early grade-levels, children learn how to read; they are tested on 
that akill and depending upon their acores, »ove to higher grade-levels. At 
higher grade levels, the aame process occurs, only they sre tested on 
knowledge of aubject matter, which they acquire by using their previously 
gained reading akills. 
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their families and neighborhoods, for example. C30) 

In Short, the process of 
two fronts simultaneously - academics and •"U«des.^^^^ .re often evaluated 

basis of their behavior and deport«ent In the classtoom. 

Toor academic achievement - at Ua.t aa early as the 3-loi_ h^S'- 
rool .wc »..^»^^.-f-*ic of vounff people who become dropouts. Aitex 
years - is a '^^^/^'^^V/r f\^^^^ J^^eS influence dropout behavior, youth who 
taking into account other factors wnicn i^^^"^" „.rticular erade-level a year 
had lov letter grades or had been retained In a P"^;"^^^^^"^^^ higher 
or .ore. are more likely to dropou Amoug young 

?-nuL^:r^achL%f ^^^^^^^ ™— - 

pregancy as the reason given for dropping out, (33) 

Vouth's attitudes are similarly important. J-^/^/-^^^^^^ 
delinquent behavior in their early teen years „^ere not 

"cHs their achievement levels, and family Income and education. (34) 
This particular result r.Mrdln, '^^^^^'''^^l^^^::^:: 

and outside school. (35) 

•uccessfully with the job aarket.Oe) 

Because these Jropouta^^^^^^^ 'i^;'VlX:.ni^'^ 
leave school, it is f f " j*". the "worst attitudes" (the 

accomplished by .ssuming that the ttuj^en^^ tne ^ expelled 

="re*rTf Vaau^yr f^^" VU'lJifriraV tTl^^ 

approximately 3 »ilUon 20 to 2A year old dropouts. 
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IV. TrtE EFFECTS OF EDUCATION ON YOUTH'S XABOR MARKET EXPERIENCES 

.kills. ttnploytbiUty .killi or . high "^^^^^^^j'^P^'^^^^.^^^*" Compared 
fi-.f . vounc oerson*s labor market experiences 1ft severai way». f 
.\-n.r peopl.. those »Uh .duc.Uon.l deficiencies «y 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



have • higher probability of becoming unemployed-, 
once unemployed, take longer to find ««« 

o.ee employed ^--^^^//^^^^^^^ fbt Uarn Ir^s^P^r hour)-, or 
Zl iJIbleTnd n^^rVayi^g i^^^. resulting in lower 

earnings over the coarse of « year. 



6chool diploma. (38) 

Th^ Effects of ^-^i^ Skills r^pinvAhllitv Skills 
scores as th? measure of narrowly defined basic sKiliS. 

likely to influence l^^^^}'^" '^J^^^' Ji'X^.U skills .v.r.ge (.) -ore 
youog men ar.d wo^en «".\]'*f^"./A7"ho" ly v.ges thsn those with lower 
weeks of work per year f ^ff ".rf^i; ,s ,tror,g .i.ong blacks, 
.kill levels. factors young black women with higher 

Again after controlling for other factors, ^ ^ „ore per 

hl^t ^Z': c^tVrpf rts-^ltrf er-skU^^3;f 

lodges* (39) 

*"V;V ::^rZrZ rfle^^feairnV^c^hVorth^-n'ttt w'l-h'lTw 
J^s^. 'U'tUfUcre^l-n «„al . vofk .o - .pP«r ^» ^Uy.^: 
Ireater level, of basic .kill.. .. J" '''^J;/, re 1^ 

"riflVtVl ?n Th'e ,'oun°g ^loplt' . Vt't.^pf.'lo'f Ind work. Th.y c.n be 
V^t!T^r,l: ior' sTs:'JuZ ^tter l.pr...lon. on pot.ntUl ..ploy.r.. 



or both. 



There i. direct evidence that -ploy.r. ^u^'.'S:" 

i.port.„t .ttrlbut. m 'J^^^"^ rol".«"dua?« «r' UpWer^^on;!;^ 

jobs typically held by .ale "^V'^Tl, 
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But positive .ttitudes .nd high level! of .otlv.tion do not appear to 
helo inner city black youth find work. Among thete young people, those 
with low grades are as likely as those with high grades to become employed. 

(42) 

Once on the job. black youth with high and low grades -Ppef Jo behave 
^llfferently. and this difference explains one source of their Joblessness. 
lifl^^cUy ilsck youth with low grades are «ore likely than those with high 
S to^ave unexplained absences from work ^ «^it\'%".".''.r^**"vout^ 
Ltltudes. Moreover, absenteeism Is ^^'^^^^^^^ 

who have frequent unexplained absences are wore likely to be discharged by 
their employers than those with few such absences. (43) 

This finding does not imply that discharges are a »ajor "-^^J' ^^^^ 
youth leave thei? jobs. Most job leaving is either voluntary on their part 
or it is due to layoffs. (44) 

As young people age. those who had higher letter f '^^^^f^ •^^^.^.^/.^^ 
to earn more per hour than those with lower grades, especially the 
ioJn ( 5) ^^efher grades are signalling higher levels of ^'^^^y^'l''^ ^ 
llZtev motivation. not totally clear. For young women at least, to 
Some extent, they are signalling the acquisition •^^^^^'V/'V.-l 
Wes of occupations women typically hold - •*'^"SV^*^*S\';i"Ji"^a 
require skills such as knowledge of correct spelling and grammar. (46) 
Somen with greater proficiency in these areas have higher wage increases 
over time than those without such proficiency. 

The particular employabillty skill - occupation-specific f^'^ercial 
training while in school - has a payoff to young women. Compared to young 
5omer who take few commercial courses in high achool those -J^- J»^^ 
heavily in this area have higher annual earnings throughout the transition 
yeafs. This difference in earnings is Initially due to both higher hourly 
wages and a greater number of weeks worked per year. /^'«Vc to ^ 

average earnings' level of women with commercial training is J^f * 
IrlliVr number of weekr worked per year; the advantage they had in hourly 
wages disappears. (47) 

In the first few years after leaving school, young men who train 
intensively in tKe trade and Industrial arts earn .ore per ^ear t^an t^oBe 
who take few courses in this area. To »o«e extent, this earnings 
different is due to higher wages; and to aome extent, it is Jo work ng 
iire hours per week. Over time, however, the positive effects «>f 
m the trade and industrial arts diminish: those who do not have this type 
of vocational background earn as «uch per year as their counterparts with 
It. (48) 

A second component of employabillty skills is knowledge of the ^ofkUfl 
of the iob fsarket. There is evidence that youth have aome understanding of 
?L job ae??ch process. When looking for work, young people use .any 
^thji,. they contact employers directly, ask friends and relatives, look 
at newspaper advertisements, and go to public nnd private employment 
agencies, among others. 



Sork for P.0P1. of .11 ,jV,\/?;.ft«tiv. «., to find Jobs. While 

look In newspapers — » relitlvely ..olovnent apportontles 1» 

isking friends .nd "^^'^''^I'^'Z^'Zl^^^^^^^^^^ percent of 

likely to h.ve better p.yoffs than 'iM friend, "d r«Utl»es 

IS ]:^^\Vl"elTt^rbe%f Jlirtrtbett^St tb.t tbey ^.ve useful 
iaforraatIon,)C49) 

youth .ppear to be un.-are of 
interviews with potential ^ 
fewer references than white youth. (50) 

Th, Pavotf to ^''^r Skills Mi'^ School Diplomas 

While the acuisition of basic .Wills Telvlng 
the payoff to a diploma seems to be f 1'.^ otherwise 

school, young r,en with diplomas •f^./iarLd $1500 »or" By comparison, 

similar dropouts; among women. level of basic 

-If dropouts were to Increase ^^-'^Je Jev^l of terminal graduates (a 20 

skllUl. as measured by AW. to the gain In earnings 

'i^Z'Z.^ .tr^^eVbUrVkllLnrt^eVrrngs'o^f «n 1,-3. years 



of »ge.(52) 



These findings are consistent of skTl. Vnd" n n Jfct! 

diploma represents more than ^Xt ' e^s Picking Ip on tWs .ignal. 

operate as a •Un>l""R '"''V'/V necessary^^^ f« i'^'- 

employers can come to view . diploma « » "•"7*7 i, .Uo a 

From an adnlnistratlve standpoint, . °* ' . ° /t le.st in large 

relatively easy way to sort 'PP";*"";, of education 

companies. Jobs are often categorised M.h .chool diploma, .nd 

they require - less than a high "hool dlPlOMj^ Mgh "^^^^^^^^ 

college degree.(53) To the 'ii^ll. (b) at the entry 

important determinant of '"/.^.^'i^'Juh Jobs tj^.n workers, then . 

Strita Va'n Jiv'e' Us'ir^p^aVe'tf botVM young people", likelihood 
of : i^ lobsf losing jobs', .nd on the -age. they earn. 



0 



^K. F.ffect 0^ « H^e^ School Diploma 

.ff.cts the employment .nd "H i?"! U «s noted ih.t 

" zii ichoirdrirou »a n hrvrit?h"iih.r*r.t.. 

foy::nrthlnr.d-.te., but .ft" .d3u.tlnE^or o he 
difference* between the t»o 'fif VaiJiiL 

clearcut. While .ome research h« 1""""^ '^Si^g ^ve 
r.i.es the probibUUy of obtaining • Job, other .tadles nave 

"ind U hafno effecJ and .till •'»J;t:%^rLt «1be« 

a high school diploma assl.t. young vhlte men but not memoer 
of other demographic groups. (54) 

llTlZi;:^:!::^^ iJZJe. -hue .nd bUC young men. although the 
evidence is inconclusive. 

Tor men there are clear economic payoffs to 8»f '^'^^^^^ JVh"ouT"e 
begin the first hVv? fVwer weeks 0^0^^^^^^^^ 

^orrrer-bouT-^d h^ hfg-e^ri^L.r^.r^^-nr, than dropouts.C»> 

ror wome„ - payoff to a -:^r:.tr\:::^'^^::^r^^r^ 

counterparts who have dropped out. * f *" J"" „ \;,e more weeHs of 
to earn more per year than »»"8r.du.tes because they b«« - , 
employment than those who have dropped out. Oraluates no 10 g 
per hour than their nongraduate counterparts. (56) 

0.e of the reasons for dropouts' f/Ve'^h^'r' gteater ZSuUy 
longer periods of unemploymer.t •''f "f '° '^^j'.'^Ve irVhe Job ^ both 
to losing their Jobs. .^;°'';,",'^f;;"u"od of Involl^ .eparatlons 

s:c^\U"^vrrth"Vs;;d^^pr.^iLrn^.^ 

their iobs h.vc been di.ch.rged "for cute. (57) 
While wo«en gr.du.te, fare better 1« V;^^ J^^^^^^^^^^ 
counterparts ^ho .re dropouts, ^l^'^^^^^^^^f^J^^^ .nd 
then «le --t>-t.. .^/^ ^^^^^^ 

•bout the "»%2«r?r««er /nd thus their .ver.ge ye.rly ..rnlags. .re 
their .ver.ge "fflJ* ^^„on for the differences between ^n 

below those of the w«-<58) •ajer " ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

•nd women .ppe.rs to be in the types J™ J' i-bs than those in which 
Occupations in which women .re cencentr.ted pay less than 
wen lire concentrated* (59) 



A. Indicted .bove. th«. «y b. /"^Mlw-hltM/bUck 



in the ecoftOtny.(6U 



V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This review of the UterUure has Identified ptrticuUr Z^*" 

between youths' education and their ^•^''J the National 

•ummarizes the areas of concern. ^^^^^Y^^ the policy Implications 
Commission for Employment Policy will ^*^/**Vf.*^f, V*/^ reaearch. 
of the findings of this paper and other education/labor wrket reaearc 

Most youth go through th.» ,..ryucc..^^^^^^^^^^ 

?i;nt"^:!'%o:t''^rth«?"t^"r.vnvutr^ 

cities at^d rural areas. 

In large -.e«ure, youuR people'. Ubor -arVet .access.. 
V . ,v/ir rnotfi In the vouth's chlldhoort experiences. A series oi 
have their roots in cne °; r.i.tlons .nd positive .choollog 

.ucce hen young -- ftood " .cdemlc.lly .nd 

.xperlences - le.ds " .e'le. of J"ble»s »hen young - 

e,.otlon.Uy for the transition y.a_^.. * "Jl"^^^ reservoir 

TymII necessary for .uccessful tr.nsltlon Into .dulthood. 

-d^:tiV%^=^o';"^oc^.^V'ir^:f 

motivation. Some have a combination of these problems. 

There are a few rough estimates of the numbers of young People with 
thesr::r:ous%!facuUiel About J^^^^^- f ^JJ l^.^^^l ul Sdifat 

not have diplomas or CEDs. Among them, about ^OO.^OO 

i{.'e'Vth"grVdeMv.l m »85; for .nother '^.'^-^^s'^Vrrin" VeB^ard Z 
U'ad Vt WvVl rfl"Tncr-«..t/nr-:"."IU, « ...rch for 

I^eclfU infor^tlon. Lterr.l.te Ideas. ..d -ak. ge,.erall«tloa.. 

. ^^^e;:r^'5:ur^?^ertrK""^u■^^^^ 

eoUt^nt 1. .n V.^ .tap In enhancing their pro.pect. 

for the future. 



- u - 



depends m P.rt upon J^-"'' "'^'V^JtU ud?« d.vel^^^^^^^^ To ,o.i 
go., •'•"''-'"-^•"thool Vtlect «f tlcuUI« U.rnlng-. but to .ome 

•rrpe^P^VtVur^"r^^mi»f p.rt ...u^ng th.y u.™. 

basic skills nor diplomas. 

«.rUK youth .1.0 «.d to under.t.nd «h.t proj^r 
Interviews, .nd on the Job. To """'^'J^JiJ^f "tb/ number ot%outh 

behavior, r.ther than Intent on «/"/"'„„^„''*;" there .re In.ltltutlons 
tl rr^grrrtrArtar. V:^^'.^.^^^^^ ex..ple .chool. ..d 

prograttis funded under JTPA* ^ 

Beducl.g the school *"P"'^;»,r thl" U V-port^nrVoV ."e'/er" 

Improve 'h^i^l-^fr'^f 'VckV S^rdroVout « well .bove tho« of 
reasons. Hlspanlcs and blacks nave . „„. youth having 

whites .nd they .re «e« to use 

for addltoaal education. 

:r1r\r:or.%^a^V.'' r-o^^^^^^^^^^^ 
.ccount the differences .n.ong potential ^"J^^-iXlo^; others -ay be 

win :t^;r/\.rtVVe^Vrenrtrudi' .^•;r^^^^t.^u^ that 

result In disruptive and antl-.oclal behavior. 

moreover, .ctlon. to prevent -"den" fro™ -ropplng o^^^^ 
begin .ell before /"-^ ^.oP^e reach .g. * t^^^,XV^,„„ „ ,^0 .re 
I?k:Jy~.:dli."e" ?o"rS"t-rl.V ln the .duc.flon .y.te». .nd l.t.r on. 
at-risk In the job ■arket. 
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